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A UT of the door and down 
into 1,000 feet of open air, 
puil the cord—and there you 
are. 

That’s what happened the 
other day to 15 schoolboys 
from Wellington and Charter- 
house who made their first 
jump with the TA Battalion of 
the Parachute Regiment. 

But the jump was only the 
first of five, which are part of 
a week’s training course at RAF 
Station Abingdon, near Oxford. 

The boys climbed into a big 
Beverley transport and huddled 
up with 48 other Territorials 
who were also making the jump. 
They flew over the airfield at 
Weston - on - the - Green, which 
was their dropping zone. The 
Beverley made several dummy 
runs over the field as a pre¬ 
caution and then the drop 
started. 

Great Scott! 

Max Hastings of Charter- 
house had that butterfly feeling 
in the pit of the stomach as he 
sat waiting for the word' “go.” 
But he had taken a small copy 
of Scott’s Kenilworth to calm 
his nerves and slipped it into 
his pocket just before the time 
came to get out through that 
little door in the side of the 
aircraft. 

Max was the first to touch 
down. 

“You don’t have much time 
to think when you go out of 
that door,” he said, as he 
operated his parachute release 
and scrambled to his feet. 
“But you are so pleased when 
that parachute opens!” 

f 
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SCIENTISTS OF 
TOMORROW 

Today’s schoolchildren are tomorrow’s scientists. A CN Corres¬ 
pondent sends us the following account of what he saw of their 
work at the 125th Annual Meeting of “The BA” (British 
Association for the Advancement of Science ) held at Aberdeen. 

J ATTENDED this year’s meeting of 
the British Association with 
the good intention of spending the 
larger part of my time at lectures. 

But I ended up by putting in 
much of it at the Science Fair, 
held in the Aberdeen High School 
for Girls. 

This was an exhibition given 
over to projects from schools in 
the North-East of Scotland. A 
total of 38 schools exhibited, and 


their principal science teacher 
discovered an old Edison 
“cylinder” gramophone in an 
attic together with some original 
cylinders. The boys in the 
Technical Department made 
copies of Edison’s original 
gramophone and an 1895 Berliner 
model, and also, by scouting 
around their own and friends’ 
homes, found models dating from 
the ’twenties and ’thirties. 



It made sound-recording history! 
(Below) Some of the works of 
Aberdeen Grammar School’s 
Computer. 



most of them showed several 
projects. 

What caught my eye was a large 
display, stretching half-way round 
one of the laboratories, illustrat¬ 
ing the history of SOUND 
RECORDING. 

I was told by John Hinton, aged 
14, of Kaimhill Secondary School, 
that the idea was sparked off when 


Some of the exhibits were the 
work of a few enthusiasts: for 
instance, the digital computer, 
shown by Aberdeen Grammar 
School, which was made for a few 
shillings from government surplus 
components. This appeared to be 
working happily until the last day. 
Then it gave up the ghost and the 
last time I saw it the lid was up 
and the two demonstrators were 
anxiously trying to find which of 
the thousand connections was 
faulty! 

Field surveys 

Of the larger co-operative 
efforts, field surveys of a botanical, 
geological or geographical nature 
were quite popular. The most 
ambitious of these was exhibited 
by Rosemount Secondary School, 
who surveyed the natural history 
of the Highland Boundary Fault 
north of Stonehaven. 

Different sections of this work 
were handed out to various forms, 
and the fault itself was traced by 
measurement of the electrical 
resistance of the soil. It was then 
shown that the fault is not straight, 
as shown on the geological survey 
map, but curved. 

This was a piece of work to be 
proud of. Let us hope that the 
standard is as high in next year’s 
Science Fair in Southampton. 


It seems to me... 


r\ID you do anything 
exciting during your 
Summer holidays ? The 
boys parachuting down on 
page 1'this week certainly 
did. 

It’s very satisfying to 
be able to go back to school 
with some thrilling adven¬ 
ture to tell about, but 
nobody's going to do much 
better than these brave 
chaps ! 

TWENTY years or so 
1 ago, other brave 
young men were parachut¬ 
ing down—over enemy 
territory. What happened 
to some of them is told 
in Airmen on the Run 
(see our monthly book 
feature on page 8). 

This is a volume of true 
stories about RAF air¬ 
crew who were shot down 
during the last World War. 
Their duty was to avoid 
capture if possible, but if 
they were taken prisoner, 
they must seek every oppor¬ 
tunity to escape. 

Many wonderful exploits 



Detail from the bookjacket of 
Airmen on the Run 

were performed in this way 
but would never have been 
possible without the help 
of secret organisations of 
French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Danish, and Norwegian 
patriots who helped to feed 
and hide our men “ on 
the run.” 

Many of these brave 
helpers were terribly 
punished by the Germans 
for what they did. So the 
RAF has Organised an 
Escape Club to provide 
some help for them or their 
surviving relatives. It is 
just a way of saying 


The Chr/Jren's NewsEcfter, ScMeir»£>pr. 1963 

‘‘Thank You”—and a 
wonderful way too. 

Half the royalties from 
the book are to go to this 
good cause. 


AND now here’s news 
n of a very different 
kind of book. It’s a new 
and completely revised 
edition of the famous 
Children’s' Encyclopedia — 
ten volumes, 6,268 pages, 
with 18,000 pictures, includ¬ 
ing 320 pages in colour. 
A total of six million words 
telling you about every¬ 
thing from Space Travel to 
Archaeology, from the story 
of Ballet to how the United 
Nations works. 

Each of the ten volumes 
has about 100 chapters 
under 18 different subject 
headings ; and there’s an 
index so that you can 
quickly find anything you 
want. 

Further details from the 
publishers. The Educational 
Book Co., 34-35 Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Ikt ErftfdV 



“ Honestly, 
I feel better 
now.” 
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1 I was just passing and happened 
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“ Look out, Bert, here comes Supercar again 1 



"Henry! 
Can’t you 
forget you 
are a zoo 
keeper.” 


|********************************* 
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I threw the pin away and kept 
the hand grenade ” 
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BABY-SITTING 


BUREAU 

Jn Sheffield, 60 girls, mostly 
about 20 years old, are now 
on the books of what is said to. 
be the first North of England 
Baby-Sitting Bureau. 

I expect you've all minded the 
baby at some time or another for 
family, friends, or neighbours, and 
maybe you think there’s nothing 
in it. But, as the manager of the 
bureau explained, baby-sitting for 
complete strangers is an even 
bigger responsibility. 

For that reason, the girls were 
carefully chosen. First, the 
manager had to make sure they 
had a way with children and 
could cope calmly and com¬ 
petently. They had to be 
dependable girls and, qualifications 
apart, as attractive as possible.' 

Hundreds of applications were 
turned down because for one 
reason or another the girls were 
not suitable for the job. 

Those lucky enough to have 
been accepted have all been 
trained in basic nursing and first- 
aid and are well qualified to deal 
with the kind of situations likely 
to arise while they’re on the job. 



A CAKE weighing tons was sent to Zurich, Switzerland, as a symbol of British 
craftsmanship for a British Fair. 300 separate pieces were layered with marzipan and jam 

to form 27 sections, each weighing 2 cwt! Iced pink and white, they were 
finally dovetailed into one mammoth cake. No, I haven’t the recipe(!) but if 

you’re in a cooking mood, try making Toffee f ru 3$... (see below). 



NOVEL NURSEMAID 

TUMBO, the eight-stone dog, 
“ takes care of the baby¬ 
sitting problems at Kirkstall play¬ 
ground, Leeds, when the parents 
go shopping. Just like the dog 
Nanna, in Peter Pan, Jumbo acts 
as nursemaid, and if any of the 
youngsters stray, he herds them 
back to the playground. Although 
he’s very gentle with the children, 
no-one would dare to touch him 
white he’s “on duty.” 


EVERY EXCUSE.. . 

Naylor of Kirby, Liver¬ 
pool, has never seen her 
favourite pop singer Cliff Richard 
on the stage. When he has 
appeared in her area, she has 
always been too busy with her 
homework. The next time he 
appears in Liverpool, Pam’s 
mother will ask for Pam to be 
excused homework that night. 

Pam’s ambition is to pass her 
GCE, become a nurse, and raise 
her 2,000 fan photos of Cliff to 
5,000! 

DON’T PANIC ! 

pVER been in a tight spot? A 
really tight spot like Eileen 
Donovan of Camberwell? She 
and six children, all younger than 
herself found themselves trapped 
in a lift for two hoars. 

That must have been very 
frightening, especially when some 
of the girls began to find it hard 
to breath in such a small space. 
Luckily Eileen kept her head and 
made the others take it in turns to 
breathe through a small crack in 
the door, so avoiding a panic until 
they were rescued. Well done, 
Eileen! 


TOFFEE PRUNES 

JJere's a good idea for the next 
time you have a party. 
Ingredients: i lb. large prunes. 
1 lb. castor sugar, i pint water: 
Cream of Tartar. Same number 
of Glace Cherries (and wooden 
sticks or skewers) as there are 
prunes. 

Method: Stone prunes. Replace 
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= ... and don’t slam the ... = 



j§ ...DOOR! s 
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Toffee prunes 


stones with glac6 cherries and put 
on sticks. Put water in thick 
saucepan. Add sugar. Dissolve, 
stirring gently. When this syrup 
is clear, add pinch of tartar, 
increase heat and boil briskly until 
golden brown. Remove saucepan 
from heat. Dip prunes in liquid 
toffee, one at a time. Coat 
thoroughly. Stand each upright 
in jug until toffee is hard. 



READERS’ LETTERS 


OLIVE OF ASMARA WANTS A FRIEND 




Dear Sir,—I am a reader of the 
Children’s Newspaper. I am very 
much delighted to read the articles 
and stories. 

Will you please let me know if 
there is any girl friend who is 
willing to have correspondence 
with me ? I am a girl aged 
11. Though I am born in 
Ethiopia, I am an Indian national. 
Please contact me with any 
English girl who is interested in 
reading and studies and collecting 
stamps. 

Please excuse me for troubling 
you to get a pen pal for me. 

Olive Oomen, P.O. Box 535, 
Asmara, Eritrea. 


Modern shops and wide streets 
in Asmara, capital of Eritrea. 

Department of Information, Imperial 
Ethiopian Embassy. 


OUT AND ABOUT FOR INNS 


MUSEUM IN A TENT 

Dear Sir,—In August we had a 
borough show in which my father 
took part. He had a road and 
rail transport museum on display 
in a large tent. 

He had over 3,000 items on 
show, the oldest of which was a 
maker’s plate from a steam engine 
dated 1879. 

Janice Parish (11J), ' 

Leyton, London. E.IO. 


Dear Sir,—With regard to Char¬ 
lotte Jackson’s letter (issue dated 
31st August) on the collecting of 
inn names: 

My father and 1 have been 
collecting them for several years, 
and we have one stipulation—that 
we should actually see the inn. 
With this in mind, I managed to 
collect over 400 names. My father, 
who has been collecting for longer 
than I, has at least 1,500 names in 


an alphabetically “tabbed” book, 
with the location of the inn along¬ 
side. 

I quite often go to largish towns, 
e.g. Maidstone and Dover, on my 
bike, touring round the little back 
streets in order to find unusual 
names. Quite often I sketch the 
older inns, noting the colours and 
painting them at home, 

R. Langley (14), 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 



JUNE BOOK is absolutely 
packed with exciting things. 
Old friends Kathy of Marvin 
Grange School and Diana of 
Diana’s Diary from JUNE 
WEEKLY in new adventures; 
news of .top pop singers in¬ 
cluding Cliff, Adam and Elvis ; 
articles on Ballet, Cookery and 
Fashion besides things for you 
to make and do. 


TOP OF THE 
POPS FOR GIRLS 



BOOK ONLY 9/6d. 

Price applies to UK only 


You’ll put JUNE BOOK at 
the head of your favourite 
books—it’s super ! 

GET IT TODAY 

FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT! 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


KEEPING HIS 
WORD 

An Auckland TV com¬ 
mentator boasted recently that 
if his forecast of who would be 
in the New Zealand Rugby 
League team was not correct, 
he “ would swim across Auck¬ 
land Harbour blindfold.” 

It was not correct and he 
kept his promise—in a swim¬ 
ming pool rigged up on the 
deck of a ferry as it crossed 
the harbour! ' 


ICE-AGE ARTISTS 

A new Soviet expedition is being 
sent to a cave in Bashkiria, in the 
Ural Mountains, which has been, 
described as an art gallery of the 
Great Ice Age. 

Dozens of drawings of mam¬ 
moths, steppe horses, cave bears, 
and other animals have been dis¬ 
covered there. The outlines were 
chiselled and the figures filled in 
with yellow and brown ochre and 
soot. 

Human faces are shown with 
stern and sharply defined features, 
reminiscent of North American 
Indians. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES: This week-k 
end the Sea Scouts hold their National' 
Regatta at the headquarters of the 
Leander (Kingston-on-Thames) Sea 
Scout Group. About SOO competitors 
will be taking part in the sailing and 
pulling races and in life-saving events. 


ILOOE : Saturday sees the start of the 
1 British International Shark and Deep Sea 
Angling Festival at this picturesque Cornish 
town. They catch big ones at Looe—like 
this 385 lb. Mako Shark which took 45 
minutes to get into the boat. 


COVENTRY : Visitors to 
Coventry’s Festival of 
Music next week will be ^ 
able to see the city’s new 
shopping centre, built on 
the huge bomb-site close 
to the cathedral. 


NOUVELLES 
DE FRANCE 


Les 90 Meilleurs Eleves 
des Cfasses de Premiere 
Repus a I’Hotel Matignon. 

Les qualre-vingt-dix eleves 
des classes de premiere des 
lycees et ecolcs normales, 
choisis pamii les meilleurs 
de. leurs etablissements et 
representant les quatre-vingt- 
dix departements de la France, 
ont ete repus hier a I’Hotel 
Matignon par M. Dumas, 
secretaire d’Etat. 

Le voyage d’etude sur le 
theme : “La France face a son 
avenir” que ces jeunes ont 
entrepris, leur a deja perm is 
de visiter des realisations 
franpaises les plus spectacu- 
laires: l’aeroport d’Orly, les 
usines Renault, le chateau de 
Versailles. 

Ils visiteront, notamment, le 
port da Havre, le paquebot 
France, les installations de 
Saclay. 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation received by 
Wednesday, 2nd October. Send to: 
Nouvelles de France, Children's News¬ 
paper, Fleet way House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 7th September 
winner: Robert Price, 45 Jetlicoe 
to Avenue t Alver stoke, Gosport, Hants. 


CHEAP HOLIDAYS 
ABROAD 

Germany and France were the 
favourite foreign countries with 
British Hostellers last year, with 
Norway third. But some went as 
far as Japan and others visited 
India and Pakistan. Altogether 
33 countries now belong to the 
International Youth Hostels 
Federation. 


COAL UNDER THE 
SEA 

First find the coal, then get 
it! There’s lots of coal under 
the sea, and this tower, just 
off the Sunderland coast, has 
found enough to keep us 
all supplied for 100 years. 
The tower weighs 300 tons 
and can work in 120 feet of 
water, drilling 3,000 feet 
down. It needs a 16-man 
crew. The coal will be 
actually mined by a tunnel 
bored from land 

UP CAME A NEW LAKE 

Hundreds of Israelis have been 
coming to bathe in a new lake near 
the Dead Sea. It suddenly 
appeared when excavations for 
pottery clay struck a hidden 
spring. 


BRIEFLY... 



Scaremouse 

A Japanese inventor has pro¬ 
duced a machine for scaring 
away mice. Shaped something 
like a cat, it miaows 14 times a 
minute and rolls luminous eyes. 

A homing pigeon has flown 
across the Sahara. It is estimated 
to have covered more than 2,500 
miles in its flight from Portuguese 
West Africa to Spain. 

Not keen on TV 

Fewer than one French home 
in three has a television set. 

A Northern Ireland M.P. wants 
every Ulster boy and girl to be 
taught to swim. He recommends 
school swimming pools three feet 
deep and costing less than £1,000. 

Napoleon slept here 

Napoleon’s bed, bearing the 
crowned imperial eagles and the 
imperial monogram, is to be 
auctioned in London next month. 

Thought to be a meteorite, an 
object made a deep hole in a 
south Jordan hillside, starting a 
landslide which destroyed a vine¬ 
yard and killed a donkey. 

Vote for Smith junior 

A Russian schoolmaster has 
suggested that - “ good ” and 
“ excellent ” marks for behaviour 
should not be given by a teacher 
but voted for by a pupil’s class¬ 
mates. (What do you think ?) 

Two American naturalists be¬ 
lieve they have discovered a 
previously unknown kind of bat, 
a big, chocolate-coloured one, in 
remote caves and forests of Kenya. 

Seaweed Soup 

Succulent seaweed for soups 
and salads are now available in 
Japan. The weed grows in 
Soviet waters and the Soviet 
Union has agreed to let Japanese 
fishermen harvest it there. 



KNOW YOUR NEWS 


CAN MALTA GO IT ALONE? 


jyj ALTA is moving to complete independence of Britain with 
mixed feelings—and under a British time-limit, due to 


expire by 31st May next year. 

Malta’s 325,000 citizens must 
decide whether this Mediterranean 
colony becomes an independent 
State, inside the Commonwealth: 
or a foreign republic like South 
Africa. And if she can really 
afford independence. 

Also, if Roman Catholic Malta 
cuts her ties with Britain, will 
some Communist country take her 
over? 

The governing Nationalist Party 
of Dr. Borg Olivier, the Prime 
Minister, would wish Malta to 
become a fully independent 
member of the Commonwealth. 

The opposition Labour Party of 


Mr. Dominic Mintoff wants to 
decide whether Malta stays in the 
Commonwealth after (and not 
before) Britain has handed over 
power. 

-By our 

Special Correspondent 


For 163 years—since France 
surrendered Malta in 1800, after a 
brief occupation—the Maltese 
have looked to Britain for 
protection and government. 

During this time Malta, with its 
incomparable harbour at Valletta, 
was a British naval base guarding 


trade routes to the East. And in 
1942 the George Cross was 
bestowed on the island for, its 
gallant role under bombardment 
in the Second World War. 

But Britain’s former naval 
power has now declined, and, 
unhappily, Malta’s population is 
out-running the number of jobs 
she can offer. The situation has 
been made worse by the con¬ 
version of the naval base into a 
commercial dockyard. 

So Britain can employ fewer 
people in Malta. At the same 
time she is helping to create other 
industries and develop tourism. 
And Commonwealth countries— 
Britain included—have been asked 
to open their doors wider to 
Maltese immigrants. 



The island of Malta, about the size of the Isle of Wight, lies 60 miles south of Sicily and 
180 mites from the nearest point of Tunisia, N. Africa. Seafaring nations—Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Carthaginians and Romans—occupied it in turn. During the Roman period 
St. Paul was wrecked in a bay which is still called after him. Malta was part of the 
Arab empire, and in 1530 passed to the Knights of St John, who had been driven from 
the island of Rhodes. The knights surrendered to Napoleon and the British occupied 
the island in 1814. Pictures of Malta on pages 6-7. 
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GREAT NEWS FOR EVERY READER OF CN! 

Children's 
Book Club 



BRINGS YOU A FAVOURITE BOOK 
A MONTH FOR ONLY 4 /-! 


When you enrol in the Children’s Book Club you join thousands of girls and 

boys (all over the world) who enjoy the thrill of receiving each month, by post, 

a grand book by a favourite author. And you, too, will get them for 

only 4s. each, instead of the normal price of 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., or 12s. 6d! 

These splendid, full-length Club editions—clearly printed—well-bound— 

usually illustrated —are books you will be thrilled to read—proud to call your 

own. Members everywhere are amazed at the quality, variety and value of 

these ‘junior best-sellers’. There is no membership fee—the only cost 

* 

to you is the special low privilege price of the books. Join now! 

✓ 

THESE WONDERFUL TITLES! Recent and forthcoming selections—at 
only 4s. to members—include: NO MEDALS FOR GUY. by Lorna Hill 
(Published at 10s. 6d.) ; HORSES IN THE GLEN by Gillian Baxter (12s. 6d.) ; 

ORCHIDS FOR BIGGLES by W. E. Johns (8s. 6d.) ; 
NOT SCARLET BUT GOLD by Malcolm Saville (10s. 
6d.) ; THE LONG WINTER by Laura Ingalls Wilder 
(15s.) ; THE HOODWINKERS by Monica Edwards 
(12s. 6d ). 


FREE! Each member receives a free Club badge and free 
monthly magazine (which contains many competitions with loads 
of prizes). There are also free gifts for you when you enrol friends 
in the Club. Without a doubt, no other Club offers its members 
such a range of gifts ! 


JUST READ WHAT OTHER MEMBERS 
, ARE SAYING: 

“ I thought it was time I wrote to you to thank you for 
the wonderful books” Sandra Pattenore, Somerset. 

“ / have been a member for 14 months now and I have 
enjoyed every book I have receivedPhilip Ramage, 
Airdrie. 

“ I think the C.B.C . is wonderful .” Lorraine Kidd\ 
Cheshire. 


fMaraa FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY 

To the Children’s Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

I wish to join the Children’s Book Club and agree to purchase the selected book issued each 
month to members at a cost of 4/- (postage 1/-). I agree to continue my membership for a 
minimum of six months, after which I may cancel when I like. 

‘ 4 . Child News/Sep. 63 

I - “1 *,I will pay for selections on receipt. 

Or if you wish to save time, postage, and postal-order 
costs you may send a six-months’ subscription of 30s. 

□ * I enclose 30s. 

* Place V in the space on left, as required. 


Name..... 

(block letters please) 


Address. 


Parent’s Signature. 


Overseas enrolments must be accompanied by an advance subscription. Canada and 
USA—six months $5, twelve months $10. Elsewhere, prices as inland—except S. Africa, 
Australia, N. Zealand (rates on application). 
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HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS 

jyjOST labour disputes can be settled by the various bodies 
set up to deal with them. For example, in 1961 about 
180 important claims for increased wages or shorter hours, 
covering almost every industry, were settled peacefully, while 
less than ten claims resulted in disputes which gave- rise to 
“direct action”—i.e. stoppages of work. 


Direct action involves either 
workers stopping work—usually 
termed a “strike”—or . the 
.temporary closing of their work 
places by the employers—which is 
called a “lock-out.” 

There are two kinds of strike— 
“official,” and “unofficial.” 

Official strikes: Sometimes a 
dispute cannot be settled by peace¬ 
ful means and the trade union 
concerned decides to call its 


members out on strike. When this 
is the case, it is .said to be ah 
official strike, because it has the 
backing of the union. 

Men who come out on official 
strike are given strike-pay from 
the. union funds to enable them to 
support themselves and their 
families while the strike is on. 

Unofficial strikes: These happen 
when workers stop work of 
their own accord, without the 


permission of their unions. 

These stoppages often happen in 
protest against some decision of 
an employer affecting a whole 
factory, or perhaps one of the 
workshops in a factory. The 
stoppage may take place before 
there has been time to refer the 
matter to the union, which, other¬ 
wise, might have been able to 
arrange a settlement. 

Occasionally, however, a settle¬ 
ment has been reached by the 
union, but this has not satisfied 
the workers and they have decided 
to take the law into their own 
Hands and go on strike. 

“Wild-cat” strike 

When workers strike without the 
permission or support of their 
trade union, this is said to be an 
unofficial 'strike. The term “wild¬ 
cat” is sometimes used to describe 
such strikes. 

Strikes, of either kind, come 
about when the workers refuse to 
work. Very occasionally, however, 
when peaceful methods have 
failed to settle a dispute, the 
employers themselves will take 
direct action by refusing to allow 
the men to work. This is termed 
a lockout because the workers are, 
to all intents and purposes, locked 
out of the factory or workshop. 

Next week: 

EMPLOYERS’ 

ASSOCIATIONS 



LOVELY HAWK MOTHS 

J BELIEVE that a lot of young naturalists, now interested in 
butterflies and moths, were first inspired by seeing a 
picture, or perhaps a live specimen, of one of the Hawk moths. 

I remember, when I was a boy, 
reading about the Death’s Head 
Hawk Moth. Tn the caterpillar 
stage it feeds on the leaves of the 
potato plant and there was a large 
potato field near where I lived. So 
I got permission to search it, so 
long as I walked between the rows 
and did no damage. 

I spent hours searching but never 
found that caterpillar! 

There have been occasional 
arguments as to why this group of 
moths came to be commonly 
known as the “hawks.” It must 
have been their ability to hover, 
which is very striking. 

Although there are some rare 
kinds of hawk moth that are Hawk—all quite large, and 
migrants, and come to us from strikingly marked, 
more southern countries, we have The caterpillars of hawk moths 
some fine ones of our own. The are, in many cases, also large; and 
Privet Hawk, for instance, is not some do quite well in captivity 
only big but handsome as well, if given the correct food plants. 
Then we have the Lime Hawk, the The method of feeding in some 
Poplar Hawk, and the Eyed hawk moths is very remarkable; 




Above: The Lime Hawk 
moth. Left: Caterpillar of 
the Privet Hawk moth 


and I have referred to the 
hovering of certain species. These 
visit flowers with deep tubular 
blooms—tobacco plants, for 
instance—and with fantastically 
fast wing beats they can remain 
poised over a particular flower. 
Then, by means of a long hollow 
“tongue” (known as the 
proboscis) the sweet nectar from 
the flower is drawn up. 

Not all hawk moths are night- 
flyers. The Bee Hawks (so called 
because of their resemblance to 
humble bees), and the migrant 
Humming-bird Hawk, all fly by 
day, though I have seen the last- 
named feeding at dusk. 
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Melina, a medieval walled town and formerly the capital 



Grand Harbour, Valletta, where ships of the 
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News in Pictures 
MALTA UNDER THE MEDITERRANEAN SUN 


Valletta’s horse-cabs, called korrozzins, are always popular 


St. John’s Cathedral, Valletta, built for the Knights of Malta 


Valletta, the modern capital, has many stepped streets and (right) an attractive open-air market 



. 1 ' • ••: / 
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Malta, and its smaller sister island, Gozo, are famous for 
fine hand-made lace 


- s;-*f 


This is a dghaisa (pronounced “ dicer ”), a gaily-painted 
craft rather like a gondola 


Royal Navy and big liners bound for the Far East, lie under the ancient walls 
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FACT 


Do you know how to pick up an 
ant or make a foam fire- 
extinguisher? Will a loud noise 
blow out a candle? There’s a new 
book this month which answers 
these questions and scores of 
others and also helps you find the 
answers for yourself. It’s called 
EXPERIMENTS WITH EVERY¬ 
DAY THINGS and is by George 
Barr (Harrap, 15s.). 

I F you like watching birds, or 
have a friend who does, get 
E. A. R. Ennion’s BIRDWATCH¬ 
ING (Pelham Books, • 16s.). The 
author understands all the snags 
and puzzles; . for instance, that 
birds in books stay still while you 
look at them, but living ones 
fiorv't. 

^JhtEN there’s a book about 
money. Part 1 explains what 
it is and how it came to be: 
Pari 2 shows how it works for us. 
DISCOVERING MONEY, by 
David Malbert (Univ. of London 
Press, 10s. 6d.). 

Jn these 1960s you have to know 
something about the atom, 
source of unlimited energy. A 
clearly expressed book, not too 
long, which tells you all you need 
to start with, is Charles Hatcher’s 
THE ATOM (Macmillan, 15s.). 


JPor those with busy hands I 
recommend FUN TO MAKE 
WITH ODDS AND ENDS, by 
Ursula Blau (Nelson, 7s. 6d.). It 
gives you the basic materials to 
use and tells you of the basic 
skills you need—slotting, scoring, 
pleating, and fringing in the first 
chapter. Inexpensive and good. 

Jp your interest in animals goes 
deeper than just the surface, 
read THE STRANGE WORLD 
OF ANIMAL SENSES, by 
Margaret Cosgrove~(Phoenix, 15s.), 
It- covers taste, touch, smell, 
vision, hearing, and the mysterious 
“sixth sense.” Good monochrome 
pictures. 

(3-irls will like the life of 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, 
author of “Little Women,” by 
Catherine O. Peare (Dobson, 
10s. 6d.); and also a very 

inexpensive paperback edition of 
that country classic A ROMANY 
IN THE FIELDS, about wild 
creatures, poachers, and farmers. 

all will be absorbed by the 
true adventures described in 
AIRMEN ON THE RUN, by 
Lawrence Meynell (Odhams, 
12s. 6d.). See what the Editor has 
to say about it on page 2. 



FICTION 

(^hristmas is coming—and there's 
a rattling good story with an 
unusual slant about it called 
CASTAWAY CHRISTMAS, by 
Margaret J. Baker (Methuen, 
I3s. 6d.). Two daughters and a 
son, back from school, have to 
meet their parents, who are' 
arriving from abroad, at a 
country house they have rented 
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for the holidays. The children 
arrive at the house in storms of 
rain. It’s locked and there are no 
signs of parents. They get inside 
and shake down for the night, 
and when they wake up next 
morning, the house is surrounded 
by floods ... » 

^4 rather different and more 
rumbustious family are the 
slap-happy heroes of Jennifer 
Wayne’s KITCHEN PEOPLE 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.). They have 
to go to stay with Uncle George. 
Poor Uncle George—for these are 
the Crazy Gang among families. 
It’s a really funny book. 

JiJTNO'S UNICORN, by Helen 
Raimes (Faber, 13s, 6d.) goes 
far beyond Crazy Gang stuff into 
sheer magic. But Miss Raimes 
tells her highly improbable story 
so well that you can almost 
believe in this unicorn which 
arrives to help the unfortunate 
innkeeper run his business among 
a lot of non-paying customers. 

M* last novel this month is I 
about as far away from the 
preceding ones as it’s possible to 
get. It’s set out in the wilds of 
North America and back in the 
days of flint-lock firearms; when 
Injuns was Injuns and collected 
scalps—yours, if you couldn’t run 
fast enough. This is a tale of 
shattering hardship and amazing 
toughness. It’s raw and rough but 
you won’t forget it quickly. It’s 
called WINTER DANGER, and is 
by William O. Steele (Macmillan, 
13s. 6d.). A. I. 


BIRD 

ACROSTIC 

Can you find the answer to each 
clue ? If you do so correctly, the 
initial letters will, when read down¬ 
wards, spell the name given to the 
study of birds. 



1 Largest living bird. 

2 Kind of crow. 

3 Bird of the thrush family 
famous for singing at night. 

4 Wading bird worshipped by 
the Ancient Egyptians. 

5 Song and missel are two 
species. 

6 Large wading bird. 

7 Fish-eating hawk. 

8 Australian bird with a.wonder¬ 
ful tail. 

9 Nocturnal bird of prey. 

10 Male goose. 

11 Another name for the green 
woodpecker. 

Answer on page 10 




j A Super Club For You To Join 


Just look at all the wonderful 
things you get when you join 

THE IVORY CASTLE CLUB! 

You get a Badge with a secret 
code on the back 
You get a Guidebook which tells 
you all about the Club and how 
to become a Knight 
You get a Toothbrushing and 
Seal-saving Chart (save 100 
and you become a Knight) 

You have the chance to win 
super prizes in regular Club 
competitions 
And when you're made a 
Knight there are even more 
wonderful things in store 


[VERY MEMBER 
SEES i REGULAR 

FREE copy 

OF THE CLUB 
MAGAZINE 


CUT ALONG THE DOTTED LINE 


To join the Club just fill in 
this coupon and post it with 
a Gibbs Fluoride Tooth¬ 
paste carton and a P.O. 
for 1/- (crossed and made 
payable to the Ivory Castle 
Club) to: The Keeper of the 
Keys, ivory Castle Club, 70 
Park Street, Bristol 1. 


FULL NAME.. 

(CAPITAL LETTERS, PLEASE) 


address.. 

(CAPITAL LETTERS, PLEASE) 


.AGE.. 


Tha Club's own toothpaste 
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Part Two 
of 


m 



[jj own presentation of one of William 
Shakespeare’s most amusing plays— 

of t3&© Shrew 




Hortensio, Gremio and Lucentio 
all want to marry Bianca Minola, 

first. Then with his servant Grumio, 
Petruchio appears, asking 
Hortensio if he knows of a girl he 
could marry. Hesitantly Hortensio 
mentions Katharina — 






Immediately Petruchio is interested and can’t understand Hortensio’s embarrassment when 
pressed for details. M Is she ugly ? ” he asks. “ No, beautiful,” replies Hortensio. “ Then 
perhaps she’s old and has no dowry,” suggests Petruchio. “ On the contrary. She’s young 
and rich,” Hortensio tells him. “ She’s the bad-tempered daughter of Baptista Minola.” “ A 
good friend of my father’s,” replies Petruchio happily. Still Petruchio remains enthusiastic. 


“ I’m not afraid of a bad-tempered woman,” laughs Petruchio. “ Take me to her father." 
Nothing Hortensio says makes Petruchio change his mind so he agrees to go along with 
Petruchio, while Grumio prepares to follow his master. On the way Hortensio tells Petruchio 
about Baptista’s refusal to alTow him, or any other suitors, to visit Bianca until Katharina’s 
marriage. “ I’ll stay with you, Petruchio. Disguised as a music master I can see Bianca.” 



Meanwhile Katharina and Bianca, knowing nothing at all about this, are left to amuse them¬ 
selves. As always Katharina is amusing herself at Bianca’s expense! Tying her sister to a 
chair, she drawc<a moustache on Bianca’s face with burnt sugar and rams a pot on her head. 
Then, pretending to be an admirer, she taunts Bianca with stupidly outrageous compliments : 
“ What a beautiful hat you’re wearing ! What a beautiful moustache ! Fascinating ! ” 


Signor Baptista is horrified to see Katharina’s cruelty towards her young sister. As he unties 
the weeping Bianca and comforts her, he tells Katharina that he just cannot understand why 
she should treat Bianca so badly : “ Such an angel of goodness who has never said a wrong 
word to you ! ” “ That’s just it,” retorts Katharina, “ her goodness and silence exasperate 
me!” Her father is about to reprimand her when there is a knock on the door. 


Tearfully, Bianca implores Katharina to stop tormenting her, but Katharina tetis her sister to 
“Be quiet I Sit still I You must learn to receive such compliments, for already you have 
many suitors, while I have none.” Then she continues to plague the helpless Bianca. “ What 
pretty ears you have,” she tells her, tugging them until Bianca shrieks with pain. “And a 
cute little nose," she says, giving it a pinch. Meanwhile, unseen, their father appears. 



Waiting outside are Petruchio with Hortensio (disguised as a young music teacher, with a 
lute) : Tranlo dressed in his master's fine clothes with Lucentio (also posing as a music teacher) 
and Gremio. Petruchio introduces himself to Baptista then adds : “ You have a kind and 
virtuous daughter, Katharina. . Surprised, Baptista stammers, “Katharina?” Mean¬ 
while Katharina has caught a glimpse of the visitors and says. “ They’re not for me l ” 
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60 BRITISH EMPIRE 

different stamps; 


: MjflSH HONDURAS 



STERLING STAMP SERVICE (Dept. CN 102) 


Including the fine stamps 
shown, and unusual coun¬ 
tries such as Montserrat, 
Grenada, Cayman Is., Selan¬ 
gor, etc. 

Super new offer to new 
members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club(admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 
two 3d. stamps and ask to see 
a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. 

(Ptease tell your parents.) 

Without approvals, 2/6 

Lancing'* 
Sussex 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(AU Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete} 10/-. 
50 -as above 
10 Burma 
300 Germany 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
25 Egypt 
25 Indonesia 
25 Hitler Heads 
25 Sputniks 
100 China 
10 Aden 


2/6 
1 /- 
3/3 
1 /- 
1 /- 
1 /- 
1/3 
1/3 
1/9 
3/- 
1/9 
2/6 

Orders under 5/- 


100 Australia 
100 Canada 
100 Malaya 
10 Ascension 
25 Eire 
10 Siam 
6 Jersey 
10 Cyprus 
25 Ceylon 
200 France 
100 Hungary 
100 Spain 
25 Swiss 
100 World 


5 /- 
6 /- 
10 /- 
3/- 
1/9 
1 /- 
2 /- 
1/6 
1/9 
6/9 
2 /- 
2/6 
. 1/3 
2 /- 


postage 3d. extra 


Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Set. 90 Stamps. COMPLETE MINT, 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


FREE! 


STAMP COLLECTORS 
OUTFIT 


EveivlRtng lot the Slamo Colleclgi 

ABSOLUTELY FREE Including 

* STAMP SPOTTER 

* 70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

if PLASTIC TWEEZERS 

* STAMP ALBUM 
if TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
if PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 

STAMPS 

if MAGNIFYING GLASS 
Just send us your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 


(8.59), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern Issues, Commeraoratlves, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

(Price without Approvals —1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FRFF This scarce CEYLON 
label sent FREE to all those 
JTSfsS] sending 3d. for our 
gjMJ MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please tell your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON W.C.1 


33 BRITISH COLONIAL 


FREE QUEEN ST AM PS 

■ ■ " ™ “ (One of which is shown here) 


mmvvnmmm 





***** Alii 

Please send us a 3d. stamp for postage and 
ask to' see our famous Pictorial Discount 
Approvals. This offer does not apply to 
readers who live outside the British Isles. 
(Please tell your parents you are applying.) 
THEWULFRUNA STAMP CO. (Dpt. CN6) 
6A. CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 



SUMP COLLECTORS 

SEND FOR THIS 
FABULOUS 

COLLECTION AND OUR 
APPROVALS TODAY. Tell your Parents. 

TeT COMET SALE~(CC4}7 12 Upper j 
King Street, NORWICH. NOR 02P| 

SE.VII 100 B.E. AND APPROVALS FOR ■ 
WHICH I ENCLOSE 6d. POSTAGE. I 

Name...*.I 

Address........ j 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE!! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stomps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free, Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAYONfl STAMP CO. (X), 

291 LONDON RD.. LEFTW1CH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH. CHESHIRE 


rDBC THE NEW ROYAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

SILVER JUBILEE, CORONATIONS, 
SILVER WEDDING & ROYAL VISIT 
STAMPS 

This packet containing the above Is 
offered FREE to applicants for my 
Bargain Approvals and enclosing 4Jd. 
postage. 

Tell your parents before replying. 

S. W. SALMON (C79) 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, 1P5WICH 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN 19) 

53 Newlyn Way, Park,tone, Poole, Dorset 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 

List 4d. stamps. Book—‘The Young 
Chemist’ 9/4 post free. 
MICROSCOPES from £4.16.4— List 4d. 
stamps. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS— Notes on 
Transistors and Lists—lOd. stamps. 

M. E. SUPPLIES (N), 
a GRANVILLE STREET, SHEFFIELD 2 


WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 

VALUED OVER £10,000 
An exact-copy in full colour together with 
55 other stamps free to all sending 4£d. 
postage and requesting Approvals. 
Please tell your parents. 

DOUGLAS STAMP CO. (CN1), 

114 Wlgmore Street, London, W.l. 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Sent immediately to all new mem- 
bers of the 4 Star Stamp Club as an 
introductory offer to our wonder¬ 
ful - approvals, "together with 
details of MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. 
Write now, with 6d. for postage 
and packing, asking your parents' 
permission. 

Adventures £td, 

(CNIS) 

17 Gussiford Lane, Exmouth, Devon 

W« also cater for the more advanced 
colonial collector. May we send you a 
selection ? 


3GB 

HIGH 

VALUES 



TO AIL 

Stamp Collectors 
who send for our 
Approvals. Please 
tell • your parents 
and enclose 6d. 
for postage. Adult 
collectors 
especially catered 
for. Please state 
interests. 

AVON STAMPS (C4H) N. WALSHAM, NORFOLK 





year also marks the 
centenary of the birth of 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the 
French sportsman who revived the 
Olympic Games (started by the 
Ancient Greeks), at Athens in 
1896. 

Several countries will be issuing 
special stamps to honour him. 
Pictured here is the new diamond- 
shaped Hungarian stamp which 
bears his portrait. 


\ ^' v u<.. ."y 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


SOCCER IN THE ALBUM 

^TAMP-AND-FOOTBALL fans are awaiting a new series, 
to be issued later this year in Monaco, celebrating the 
centenary of the English Football Association. 

There will be twelve in this 
Monaco series, starting with the 
1-centime value, which shows an 
aerial view of Wembley Stadium. 

Another stamp has a view of the 
Louis 11 Stadium, in Monaco, and 
four other values bear scenes from 
football history, including a 16th- 
century match in the Italian city of 
Florence. 

Action 
shots of foot¬ 
ballers, like 
the 2-centimes 
value seen 
here, form 
the designs of the remaining 
stamps. 

The new Monaco series brings 
the total of football stamps to 
over 200. The first appeared in 
1924, when Uruguay won the 
soccer in the Olympic Games. 

Uruguay issued three special 
stamps for it. At the next 
Olympics, in 1928, Uruguay won 
again and another series was put 
out. 

Since then Italy and Yugoslavia 
have each “scored” more than a 
dozen of these stamps. 



Jn France a stamp has been 
issued to mark the world 
water-ski championships held this 
year in the French town of Vichy. 
I can recall only two other stamps 
which feature this sport, a 40- 
piastre value issued in 1961 in the 
Lebanon and a 50-centavos stamp 
of Mozambique issued in 1962. 

JTrom Canada comes a portrait 
stamp in honour of Sir Martin 
Frobisher, one 
of the great 
English sea- 
captains of 
Queen Eliza¬ 
beth Fs reign. 

F robisher 
made three 
voyages to northern Canada in 
unsuccessful attempts to find the 
North-West Passage—a route 
round the north coast of the 
American continent. 



G]G]G]G]Q]E]E]E]E]E]G]E]gE]G]Q]B]S]B]E]B]E]E]E]g]B]E]E]E]g]B|e]B|Q]S|g|g]g|g]g|g]g|g]Q]g]g]Q]Q]B]Q]Qj 


PICK A PUZZLE 


WANTED—TWO 
FISHES 

The letters in the names of 
two well-known fishes are 
needed in the first and third 
columns. If you find the 
correct fishes and insert the 
names you will form seven 
five-letter words. 

. • —I N—E 

—NS -E 
—OW-Y 
—I D—E 
—NF—R 
—Y L—N 
—R A—D 


DO YOU KNOW? 

Yy hat are the names of the five 
Great Lakes of America? 
Which of Mars or Venus is 
nearer the Sun? 

What is the meaning of ‘Poste 
Restante ’? 

Which is the world’s biggest 
ocean? 

HOW MANY? 

JJow many pennies in £1? 

How many pounds are there 
in a ton? 

How many flat edges has a 
threepenny piece? . 



ISLAND SHAPES HP HIS strange apparatus is some¬ 

times seen on a track. Do 
you know what it is? 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

•(Euig) Xpais 
! (69ZT *narsj 03 jo pnidea ‘opoefV 
ujoq uoajodBM) bdisjoo . ! (siasAaS) 
puBjaai I (sjuSp) cqrQ ; (esi) uo[/33 
: sadcqs puc|sj ('sa|im ajEnbs tior||iiu 
SJ3A03 }|) "ayprj t joj pi[[B3 

lliun 33BO 1S<M sfil 

p M E J O }E PPH 3JE p3SS3jppE 

n o I 4 N <> s SJ3H3T ! snuaA 

J g j u j ! oiieiuo 'uornjj 

3 O P ! H 'uBSrqaipj ‘ajjg 

X q a\ o y ‘jotjsans i iioojj 

3 H s a g no\ oa M33B|d - jot 

3 0 ° ! H -euojop XDU33j3tUg 

s»qsrg oaix : i — S43Hodg joj 

P3JUBAL .fjiKiMdg -zi i ClH'z 

■ OkZ l Xuejv iron 
"ADO'IOHXIN'HO—It 

I jspUBO oi '• t «0 6 S pJiqsJAg 8 
I Xsrdso L • uoj3h 9 5 qsnrqx S 

! stqi p : 3]E3u;jq3i^ £ : U3A c y J 

I qouiso t : (8 "d) apsojiy prig 
ElG]E1ElEl EiGU3| Gl ljl)51EH jllalGllalEl EllalGlElGUjillallaUal EjlElElEn ialElE1GlEl[3|tjlGlBlGlGl ElElSHjlGl El E]B]B]E) 



[ERE are the shapes of five well-known islands. With the aid of 
the clues, can you give their names? 
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C N’s fiction story 

EO s m^EBBa B HBa a mas^mBBaBSSESga g 



Pm Sondra Kopchek, Our family — Mama, my two brothers Brad 
and Sandor , and 1—had left Europe to make a fresh start in England at 
a town called Chadharen, 

It hadn't been easy, and our next-door-neighbours, the Cranstones, 
had been unpleasant from the start. But Mama always tried to make 
allowances for them and, when Sheila Cranstone unexpectedly appeared 
at our picnic, invited her to join us. 

Brad and I deliberately wandered off for an hour. On our return. 
Mama tried to tell us why the Cranstones felt as they did, and of Sheila's 
conversation while we'd been away. 


Brad and I didn't want to listen, 
with the Cranstones ... 

4. First Day at 
School 

T HE Wednesday after Easter a 
letter arrived from Dr. Hais- 
man informing Mama that Brad 
and I had been awarded the 
remaining two of last year’s four 
free scholarships to Chadhaven 
School. 

, Brad and' I were delighted, and 
a little surprised, but Mama 
received the news as nothing less 
than she expected. She merely 
put on her hat and raincoat and 
said: “And so we co to the school 


Nothing would ever make us friendly 

outfitters for your uniforms.” 

If we had known the enmity, 
the trouble leading almost to 
tragedy, our successes were to 
cause, we would not have been so 
happy as we were at that moment. 

We left Sandor at home reading 
and went into the town. Sumners, 
the school outfitters, was the most 
fashionable, as well as being the 
oldest established store in Chad- 
haven. And the candy-striped 
boxes we carried home between 
us. Brad and I, helped to balance 
for me the' memory of that day 
when we had walked from the 


station with those unsightly brown 
paper parcels and tattered suit¬ 
cases. 

When we got home, we found 
that Sandor had a visitor, Debbie 
Cranstone, whom he was enter¬ 
taining by reading to her from one 
of his new books. 

I was about to go when an 
urgent knock on the door echoed 
through the still nearly empty 
house. When I opened the door, 
I saw Mr. Cranstone standing 
there, unsmiling. 

“Is my daughter here?” His 
voice was hard and his manner 
abrupt. 

Before I could answer, Mama 
came into the hall from the 
kitchen. Her voice came from 
behind me, almost matching Mr. 
Cranstone’s in its abruptness. 

“She is.” 

“Then may I have her, please?” 

“Of course.” 

Mama didn’t ask him in and 
I was glad, for the place was bare 
still. She walked to the dining- 


“ Debbie came—Sandor 
began. 

Mama hushed him. “You were 
saying, Mr. Cranstone?” 

“I was saying— Oh, Debbie, 
be quiet. Please don’t encourage 
her here in future. It’s very 
worrying. I don’t wish her ...” 

“Of course. Good morning.” 
Mama closed the door, leaving 
Mr. Cranstone, who from the tone 
of his voice was about to say 
something unkind, standing on the 
doorstep. 

For Mama to shut the door 
literally in anyone’s face was not 
like her, so it was easy to tell 
that she was hurt or angry, or 
both. 

She put her arm round Sander’s 
shoulders, and walked him back 
to the kitchen. He was very near 
tears. 

“Mama, Debbie knocked on the 
door,” he said. “I didn’t ask her 


Poor little Sandor, I thought, he 
doesn’t understand. I told myself 
I would be extra kind to him to 
make up for it. 

T HE following day Mr. Slater 
came and Mama showed him 
over the house. When he had 

completed his tour, and was sit¬ 
ting in the dining-room sipping a 

“ Is my daughter here ? " asked 
Mr. Cranstone. His voice was 
hard and his manner abrupt. 

cup of coffee I had made, he said: 
“My word—but you have done 
wonders already.” He smiled—a 
wide, generous smile. “Mrs. 
Kopchek—I think we can do 
business. ■ I have quite a bit of 
reasonable furniture in store. If 
there isn’t enough there, I don’t 
mind making the outlay to buy 
more.” 

“That’s wonderful.” I couldn’t 
help bursting in on the conver¬ 
sation. 

Mr. Slater looked at me over 
his glasses. “Don’t think I’m 
doing this out of the kindness of 
my heart, young lady. By using 
your house I shall make more 
money—and so will you.” 

Mr. Slater worked fast. Within 
a week all the rooms—except the 
attic rooms, which we were not 
going to decorate until the roof 
had been repaired—had been 
furnished, as well as the stairs 
and hall. 

And now the house became 
truly our home. 


1 - WENT to school warily on 
Monday filled with mixed up 
feelings of excitement and 
apprehension. I came in for 
quite a few curious glances. I 
was so obviously a new girl—and 
rather old to be one. The school 
dresses were very smart, and 
Mama and I had experimented 
with my little straw-boater type 
hat to see which way it looked 
best perched on my mass of red 
hair. I envied Brad, who, a 
minute before we left the house, 
merely flung his cap on the back 
of his head and that was that. 

Anyway, Mama and I at last 
found a way for my hat to sit 
on my head, and Mama smiled 
and said: “Ah! So! It looks 
demure and saucy at. the same 
time.” , 

: I was beginning to wish the bell 
would ring—or whatever it was 
they did to start school—when I 
saw Sheila Cranstone walking 
towards me. She was trying to 
smile and not making a very good 
job of it. I think my straight face, 
made more taut by the mixed-up 
feelings that were whirling around 
inside me, probably made her 
nervous. And anyway, she had 
already had a cool reception from 
Brad and me on the Good Friday 
when we had gone on our picnic. 

Since her father’s unkindness 
about letting Debbie come to us, 

I had sworn that never would I 
have anything to do with any of 
the Cranstones again. 

“Hello,” said Sheila. “I must 
say our old uniform looks pretty 
good on you.” 

I tried to think of something to 
say that would send her away, but 
before I could speak she added: 
“And how in the world do you 
manage to make our stupid hat 
look attractive?” 

I thought: She’s being condes¬ 
cending. Her dress and her hat 
look all right on her, anyway. So 
why has she got to make that sort 
of remark if she’s not being con¬ 
descending or trying to make fun 
of me? 

I looked away from her, feeling 
awkward, uneasy, unable to bring 
myself to be pleasant. I breathed 
a sigh of relief as a senior girl ' 
appeared on the steps of the main 
entrance with a hand bell, which 
she rang lustily. 

I MMEDIATELY all the girls 
started to walk sedately to 
pre-ordained positions where they 

began to form lines. I was 
relieved when I recognised. Miss 
Fraser. I knew I was conspicuous 
standing on my own and felt as 
if every eye was on me. 

Miss Fraser smiled as she came 
up to me. “Hello, Sondra; feel 
all excited?” 

“Mm—sort of.” I had liked 
Eileen Fraser when she had super¬ 
vised my examination. Now I 
warmed to her and liked her even 
more. 

“We must go into Assembly 
first,” she said. "You’ll stand 
with the Sixth Form—I’m Form- 
mistress—and then we will go 
along to Miss Slant, the Deputy 
Head.” 

To be continued. 

© James Stagg, 1963 
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Ball-control for four, watched 
by Mr. Dick Foss, Chelsea 
Youth team manager- 


O NCE you’ve had your taste of 
landing a big fish, you’ll 
want more. But remember, fish 
are extremely shy creatures. You 
may have the lightest rod, line, 
and hook—but in clear water the 
fish will be very suspicious of your 
float and weights sailing above 
their heads. 

The problem, then, is to present 
your tackle in such a way that the 
fish see only the bait. 

One of the best ways to do this 
is to use the laying on method. 
This involves setting your float 
about a foot higher on the line 


A fine save 
by 15-year- 
old Herbert 
Haggis 


A bit of juggling by Roger 
Wosahlo (15). 

in England schoolboy teams; but 
he was also well-known in athletic 
circles in Cambridge. In July, he 
came from the Manor Boys’ 
School there to compete in the 
sprint in the AH England Schools 
Championship at Chelmsford. 

“I found the opposition too 
fast,” said Roger. “I only hope 
those fellows don’t turn out to be 
full-backs!” 

Asked whether he had any plans 
for a career, should football fail 
him, he answered: “Yes. The 
club encourages us to have two 
days a week at school. I aim to 
get my GCE at O level in four 
subject s—M a t h s, English, 
Geography, and 
Chemistry with Physics. ” 

In direct contrast to 
Roger is Joe Fascione, a 
well-built lad of 18. He 
had, a few weeks before, 
completed his apprentice¬ 
ship and been signed 
professional. 

“I’m lucky to have come to a 
club like Chelsea,” said Joe. “I’ve 


been helped a great deal during 
my apprenticeship. And football 
is my life; I’ve never given a 
thought to other ways of earning 
my living.” 

Now it wasn’t this _ statement 
which caused surprise, it was the 
way Joe uttered it—in broad 
Scots! 

He owes his surname to Italian 

grandparents, who settled in l; 

Scotland. lie had been spotted, 
at 16, while with the famous Rob 
Roy club of Kirkintilloch, and eagerly joined 
Chelsea. 

Next to come along was Brian Foscolo, a six- 
footer with centre-half stamped all over him. 
Brian is a Welshman whose father was half 
Greek! . 

He left his native Pontypridd to join Chelsea 
three years ago. “I’ve been kicking a ball for 
as long as I can remember,” said Brian, still 
with a marked Welsh accent. Like Joe, he wanted 
nothing but football. “I’m very much hoping 
I’ve made the grade, for my time here' with 
Chelsea has been a happy one.” 

- -V \ - > ."“■/ , | Up for the ball 

goes six-foot 
Brian Foscolo 


Left: Scots-born 
Joe Fascione 


Brian will soon know, for oi 
Sunday (29th) he will be 18, ant 
his days as an apprentice will havi 
come to an end. Then he wil 
learn whether he has a future ai 
a professional with the club. 

During these little talks I hac 
been watching a most impressivt 
display by a young goalkeeper 
He was Herbert Haggis, a 15-year 
old. Now what could be mort 
Scottish than Haggis? 

But Herbert is part German! 

“I was born in Hanover,” ht 
said, “and came to England wit! 
my parents six years ago. 1 
couldn’t speak a word of English.’ 

For six months he stayed a 
home before he was able to go tc 
a primary • school and make him 
self understood. 

It was straight from the Ship 
man Secondary Modem School a 
West Ham that Herbert joinec 
Chelsea. Like Roger, he wil 
spend a few months in initia 
football training before takint 


than the actual water depth. 
Consequently, when you cast, the 
bait is carried to the bottom by 
the shots, which will look just like 
pebbles. 

The float will, of course, fail to 
cock upright, but will lie flat on 
its side because of the extra foot 
of line. All you have to do, how¬ 
ever, fo cock it the right amount, 
is wind in a few inches of line, 
thus drawing the float away from 
the bait. 

This motion soon takes up the 
slack line and causes the float to 
cock slantwise. A little'more' line 
reeled in makes it cock very 
delicately indeed, with just the tip 
showing. 

Quick Bites 

When you have adjusted your 
float satisfactorily, you can cast— 
keeping an eye out for quick bites. 
When they come, they will cause 
the float to jiggle before sliding 
under. A firm, unhurried strike 
should secure most fish. 

I must add, however, that you 
can’t lay on in fast flows because 
the weights act like an anchor and 
the push of the current on the line 
will make the float sink. On the 
other hand, it is a highly success¬ 
ful method in slow and sluggish 
currents, since the bait and shots 
move slowly in a circular path 
from the float and so cover a big 
area. 

Laying on is especially reward¬ 
ing in taking the grandfathers of 
the shoal, for they arc far more 
suspicious than their younger 
relatives. 

NEXT WEEK: Ledgering. 


two-days-a-week schooling, in 
book-keeping—and German! 

“In the six years I’ve been in 
England,” he said, “I’ve forgotten 
how to speak correctly in 
German.” 

My colleague and I would have 
liked to stay on and leam more, 
but we had got our story and our 
pictures and could not hold up 
the training programme any 
longer. 

Thanking Mr. Foss and the lads, 
we left the ground, wondering 
how long it would be before 
crowds roared to the names of 
Fascione, Foscolo, Wosahlo—and 
Haggis! 


IT seems fashionable these days for British stars 
to be sought by clubs on the Continent; but, 
to judge by some of the names on Chelsea’s books, 
one would assume that Continental players came 
to Britain. There are the stalwarts—goalkeeper 
Peter Bonetti and right-back Ken Shellito. And 
there are others: Joe Fascione, Brian Foscolo, 
Roger Wosahlo—and Herbert Haggis 1 

Now these four are very young Chelsea players; 
to leam something about them I went, with my 
photographer colleague, to the club’s Youth team 
ground by the famous Welsh Ilarp at Hendon. 

On the ground about two 
dozen young men were training 
under the watchful eyes of 
Mr, Dick Foss, Youth team 
manager. I asked him what 
qualities he looked for in a 
young player. 

“Foremost, of course,” he 
replied, “football ability. Physique 
and character next. The club 
pays particular attention to the 
boy’s character before deciding to 
engage him.” , 

Mr. Foss called “Roger,” and a 
slightly-built lad came trotting 
across. He was Roger Wosahlo 
who, at 15, was beginning a foot¬ 
ball apprenticeship. His surname, 
he told me, seems to be Spanish in 
origin. 

Roger had already made a 
name for himself on the right wing 
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